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AMONGST OURSELVES 


The war has come to THE Licuorzan. This 
fragile, diminutive copy of your favorite (we 
hope) magazine has been necessitated by the 
paper shortage and the official limitations that 
have been placed on publishers in the use 
of paper. We are happy to announce that this 
major cut in size will not have to be a regular 
thing. If the war continues, it may be neces- 
sary every few months to appear anemic and 
underfed, but in between the regular healthy 
size will be maintained. This is the third cut 
we have had to make, in the fulfillment of 
our patriotic duty and in obedience to the law 
of the land. The first was when we reduced 
the size of THe Licuoriman from 64 to 48 
pages; the second was when we cut our paper 
stock from 90 and 100 pound quality to 40 
and 50. We don’t mind admitting that it has 
been the constant enlargement of our circle 
of readers that has brought upon us the 
continuing necessity of limiting our use of 
paper. We ask all our readers to accept this 


reduced return on their investment in THE 
Licuortan in the same patriotic spirit in which 
we have been forced to decree it. The paper 
we are saving, you know, goes into maps, 
cartons, wrappings, propaganda leaflets for the 
enemy, that are an essential part of the effort 
to win the war quickly. 


By way of an appetite-whetter, we list, on 
page 157 of this issue, some of the articles 
that would have been published this month 
if it had been of the regular size. They will 
all appear next month, together with a full 
complement of usual features and departments. 
And for the reading matter missed now, we 
shall make full recompense after the war, 
when our ideals and aims will be made 
stronger than ever: to provide the kind of 
reading matter that people want, enjoy, and 
need, at the lowest possible cost, and without 
subsidies and profits to ourselves from 
advertising and promotion. 
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Resurrection 


If April come, 

And spring again 

Shall lift dead leaves alive; 
And wake the hum 

That tells us when 

The bees work in the hive; 


If spring shall yet 

Again unfold 

A tattered cloud or two, 
All shining wet 

With splattered gold 
Where sunset says adieu; 





If barren limbs 

Poise fingertips 

To toss bouquets of green; 
If sudden hymns 

Trill on the lips 

Of birds long since unseen; 


Then who can say 
But that we men 
Again with dawn may rise 
To touch the clay 
Of Christ again, 
And ope His shining eyes. 
J. G. Duyn 

















WHEN THE BOYS COME HOME 





Everybody seems to be taking a fling, these days, at the problems that will 
arise when the soldiers and sailors come home from the war. We believe 
there is too much foreboding and panic-spreading in many of the discussions. 


Here’s why. 





D. F. MILier 


HE newspapers and magazines are 
publishing considerable material 
these days about the strange sort of 
conduct that is to be expected of the 
men returning from the battle fronts of 
the world. They are quoting psy- 
chiatrists and sociologists, neurologists 
and pathologists, to the rather lugu- 
brious effect that the homecoming war- 
riors are going to be difficult to handle 
properly. They are printing lists of 
three, five, ten, twenty rules that must 
be followed by those who want to help 
their sons, husbands, brothers, sweet- 
hearts, etc., become properly readjusted. 
The total effect of all this emphasis 
on abnormality is bound to be bad. For 
one thing, it will probably suggest to 
some otherwise normal men that they 
might as well live up to expectations; 
people will think they are peculiar if 
they act normally, so why not affect 
some sort of abnormality? For another 
thing, it is going to make many people 
act queerly toward their returning loved 
ones, under the impression that they 
are applying psychology to them, and if 
there is anything that can arouse a 
normal human being to indignation and 
a desire to throw things, it is the pity- 
ing, patronizing, pseudo-psychological 
attitudinizing of amateur psychiatrists. 
Psychiatry is a wonderful thing, when 
based on correct principles and when 
used in its proper sphere. It is well for 
people who are charmed out of their 
wits by the word itself to be aware that 
a high percentage of professional psy- 
chiatrists in the United States have 
been trained under Freudian principles 
and masters. That means that if you go 


to them with a twitch in your lips or an 
inability to sleep nights or an inclina- 
tion to let out a yell at times, they will 
trace your trouble back to some sexual 
deprivation or abnormality. We know 
whereof we speak as a consequence of 
having had the job of trying to remove 
fixations on sex from many peoples’ 
minds who got them from so-called psy- 
chiatrists. It is a safe bet that there will 
be plenty of sex talk, on the part of 
such psychiatrists, to returning veter- 
ans, and plenty of coddling of instincts 
that are best left to the unsilenced 
conscience. 

With correct principles, however, 
psychiatry has its place, and can do 
wonderful things —in that place. But 
to assume that every returning soldier is 
going to need some kind of synthetic 
psychiatric treatment from his loved 
ones and friends will create more rifts 
and blow-ups than all the remembered 
horrors of war. This therefore is an ap- 
peal, first to service men themselves, 
now struggling along at battle fronts, 
and secondly to their families and 
friends at home now waiting and won- 
dering about their return. It is an 
appeal to common sense, which is the 
true basis for all philosophy and psy- 
chology, and the best defense against 
extremes of any kind. 


I. For Veterans 
HE first thing to decide on, as the 
end of the war approaches, or the 
end of your term of service, is that you 
are going to pay no attention to all the 
talk about peculiarities, abnormalities, 
uncontrollable nerves, etc., that is being 
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done about returning veterans. Don’t let 
anybody convince you that it is going 
to be normal for you to be abnormal in 
some way. Sure, there will be some men 
who will have lost full control over 
themselves as a result of their experi- 
ences, but put it down that they are the 
exceptions, men who probably would 
have gone a little off the beam here or 
there had there never been a war. Sure, 
you have gone through some terrible 
experiences, but you’ve got a wealth of 
stamina to fall back on in the typical 
American’s hatred of the thought that 
he can’t take it and come up smiling. 
Sure, you are going to be changed, i.e., 
more experienced, more self-reliant, 
more grateful for the things you are 
coming back to, more determined to do 
your part in civilian life to forestall any 
future wars and to prevent anybody 
else from having to go through what 
you’ve gone through. But resist any 
hint or suggestion, from inside or out- 
side yourself, that all this is going to 
add up to a case of bad nerves, or that 
it is going to make you difficult to get 
on with. We have met dozens of men 
already returned from the most gruel- 
ing type of front-line service, and most 
of them have not shown the wrecked 
nerves or collapsed control that are so 
blandly prophesied by those who like to 
make the exceptional the rule. 

If you are determined in regard to 
this first point, it won’t be hard to be 
natural when you return home. Being 
natural, unaffected, simple and straight- 
forward is one of the wholesome marks 
of people who live in a democratic coun- 
try like America. Don’t let that natural- 
ness be influenced by human respect, or 
the thought of what others are thinking 
about you. Don’t let it get you down, if 
for a little while after your return, you 
feel like doing things that are a little 
bit unusual, such as eating at odd hours, 


taking a stroll at night, or going on a 
trip here or there without much ap- 
parent reason, and some of your in- 
timates try to make out from this that 
you are nervous wreck. Laugh it off; do 
the things you feel like doing in that 
period when you will be happily stretch- 
ing out in the freedom that has replaced 
the strictures of army or navy service; 
be consicously aware of what a good 


_ thing it is to be back in America a free 


man. 

Above all, determine that you will 
keep a clean spiritual outlook and will 
cultivate sound religious habits. For 
men who already have such, and who 
have kept them during their period of 
service, no advice is necessary; they 
will fit back into civilian life without a 
hitch. The spiritual outlook prevents a 
man from pitying himself because he 
had to go through so much hardship, by 
keeping him humble; self-pity is always 
a form of pride. The spiritual outlook 
will save a man from giving in to the 
thought that, because he was deprived 
of many good things during two years or 
more, he should let himself have some 
forbidden and immoral pleasures when 
the restrictions are lifted. Some ex-serv- 
ice men will go all out for drunkenness 
or sensuality, and will thereby create 
lifetime problems for themselves that 
are not the result of war but of their 
own foolish succumbing to evil. The 
spiritual outlook will keep alive a man’s 
sense of gratitude to God that he was 
spared, that he got back home, that he 
can set about the task of living his own 
life again. Above all, the spiritual out- 
look will keep a man close to God, in 
prayer and the sacraments, where every 
bit of grace he needs to meet every 
problem and to adjust his life will be 
given in abundance. 

All this may sound preachy and 
patronizing, but its purpose is to offset 
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the wrong kind of preaching that is 
being done, and the patronizing of 
people who have no principles. There 
are sound principles here, even though 
they may be poorly worded, and if men- 
tioning them will help only one or the 
other isolated soldier, it will have been 
good that they were written down. 


II. For Veterans’ Families 

N HEAVEN’S name, we say to you, 

don’t cultivate the idea that your 
returning service man is going to be 
one of the exceptions—a nervous 
wreck. The odds are heavy in favor of 
the fact that he will have just about 
the same temperament, the same char- 
acteristics, yes, and some of the same 
faults that he had when he went away. 
Sure, he will be older, vastly more ex- 
perienced, wiser in the ways of the 
world: but all that won’t change the 
essential human being you’ve always 
known. 

And don’t become excited about it if 
he happens to get the idea of doing 
some rather bizarre things now and 
then. It is an old axiom that travel is 
broadening; it awakens ideas that a 
person never had before. Your ex-sol- 
dier has done a huge amount of travel- 
ing. True, it was under unusual and 
often harrowing circumstances, but even 
if it had been ordinary travel, it would 
have given him plenty of new ideas. 
Don’t go making a case for the psy- 
chiatrist out of every unusual action of 
his; don’t let yourself act as if you are 
constantly afraid that he is going to 
pieces before you. Be natural. You are 
glad to see him and he is glad to see 
you. Whether you feel like talking or 
being silent, asking questions or telling 
about things that happened while he 
was away, do it in the natural way, 
without all kinds of rules cluttering up 
your mind and making suggestions such 
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as: “Now I should talk. Now I should 
be silent. I shouldn’t ask any questions. 
I should never say anything about the 
war, etc.” Bosh! Be natural, and your 
naturalness will make it easy for him to 
be what he wants to be — himself. 

Another thing: Just as he will grad- 
ually show that some of the same faults 
he had before he left for the service are 
still with him, so remember that you 
will have tendencies to pretty much the 
same faults that you had before. This 
would be as good a time as any, rather 
better than most, just to concentrate on 
trying not to commit those faults. If 
you are a mother, maybe you can recall 
that you used to get on your son’s 
nerves by over-solicitude, or by over- 
expressive affection, or by nagging in 
one way or another. If you are a wife, 
perhaps you can recall how, before the 
war, you used to let yourself get into a 
tiff with your husband now and then 
over some trivial matter. The best thing 
you can do in that case, is to junk all 
the psychiatry people have been writing 
about, and determine that you are not 
going to put your faults on display when 
your soldier comes home. Not ever! The 
biggest boost to his morale and happi- 
ness will be in finding that you’ve 
changed — and for the better. If the old 
faults leap out at him soon after his 
return, it won’t be surprising if he 
shows that he still has a set of nerves. 
That won’t be due to the war, but to 
yourself. 

There are so many obvious things in 
this outline, that we hesitate to print it. 
But as we hesitate, we look over our 
desk and see clippings of some of the 
dire forebodings that the mental spe- 
cialists are putting into the minds of 
both veterans and their relatives. Lest 
they throw even one American into a 
panic, we present this case — for sanity 
and happiness. 
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Test of Character (26) 





On Manifesting Sotrow 


L. M. MEerriLi 


Sorrow sometimes reveals strong or weak points of character that had never 
been evidenced before. When a great bereavement has been suffered, or when 
someone deeply loved is stricken with tragedy or illness, or when a member of 
one’s family has brought it into disgrace, human beings show clearly what they 
are made of. This is not to say that there should be no signs of sorrow; even 
the strongest characters need never be ashamed of the ordinary appearances of 
grief. But weak characters usually react to tragedy or bereavement in one of 
the following ways: 

1. By excessive weeping. To have no control whatsoever over tears is a 
lamentable weakness. To weep under the sudden impact of sorrow, or under 
unusual circumstances that freshly recall the cause of sorrow, is not weakness. 
But to settle down into a continuous state of weeping, to go about red-eyed 
and wet-cheeked for hours on end, to break into tears at every meeting with 
others, is a sign of weakness. Often it is a subconscious effort to win sympathy, 
to keep the sympathy of others flowing over one at all times. Strong characters 
may break down now and then, but they give ample evidence of control over 
tears most of the time. 

2. By unending complaints. Weak characters cannot get off the subject of 
their sorrow, and their conversation is one long series of grumblings, sometimes 
against God, who did not prevent the sorrow, sometimes against other human 
beings whom they think responsible for it. They narrate long stories of their 
own goodness and merits and how little they deserved this cross; they compare 
themselves with others who have nothing comparable to bear; they insist on 
telling everybody how impossible it is for anybody to understand what they are 
going through. Strong characters talk little about their sorrow, heavy though 
it be; they try to show interest in the affairs of others no matter how hard 
it may seem. 


3. By helpless inaction. Some weak characters react to sorrow by a half- 
voluntary and therefore self-imposed paralysis. Their sorrow is so great that 
they can do nothing except sit in a corner or lie in bed and lament and grieve. 
Others have to step in and perform their most simple tasks; they themselves have 
withdrawn into a far away world where they have interest in nothing. Even 
when such persons take up ordinary tasks again, they perform them in a listless, 
don’t-care, vacant-minded manner that renders them a great trial to their family 
and friends. Sometimes this mood of helplessness and inaction is indulged in for 
weeks and months; sometimes it leaves permanent effects of neurosis and 
mental illness. 


Sorrow comes to everybody in this land of trial, and the right attitude towards 
it begins with a childlike belief in God’s providence and a wholehearted resigna- 
tion to His Will. Though tears may be shed, and momentary words of complaint 
be spoken, the strong character reacts quickly with acceptance of the cross and 
normal behavior. 
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For Wives and Hushands Only 
D. F. MILLER 


Problem: My marriage has not been blessed by the Church, and I am broken- 
hearted over the fact that I may not receive the Sacraments. I do not know 
whether my husband would agree to seeing a priest with me, and I do not know 
if there is anything a priest could do. What do you suggest? 

Answer: First I would remind you that, as a Catholic, you have no right 
to speak about marriage, blessed or not blessed, if you have not been married 
before a priest and two witnesses. Surely you knew when you went before the 
judge or minister that you were not being really married. Therefore it is a 
question not of having your marriage blessed, but of being rightly married for 
the first time. 

This is so important a matter for you, that I am wondering why you have 
not taken some steps by this time. Your lackadaisicalness is an evident sign of 
one of the effects of committing a grave sin and giving public scandal by an 
invalid marriage, viz., a weakening of faith. When faith weakens and then dis- 
appears, through deliberate sin, one’s soul is all but done for. 

There are two possibilities in your regard. The first is that there is nothing 
in the way of your being validly married before a priest. I would suggest that 
you call on a priest alone some time, and put your whole case before him. 
If he tells you there is no obstacle to your being married to your present partner, 
then don’t hesitate to ask that partner to accompany you to the priest. If he 
absolutely and finally refuses to do so, your situation is still not hopeless; there 
is a possibility of having your marriage validated or rectified through your 
efforts alone. But don’t hesitate another day before speaking to a priest. 

The second possibility in your case is that you cannot be rightly married to 
your present partner because, for example, one of you has a living spouse from 
a previous valid, sacramental, consummated marriage. If that is the case, you are 
in a sad way. Your only recourse then is to separation. Alas, I have seldom met 
Catholics living in such bad marriages who have had the faith, the courage and 
the grace to make such a sacrifice out of love of God and in sorrow for their 
great sin. They are caught in a vicious circle of helplessness. A person disposes 
himself for God’s grace and the Sacraments only by genuine sorrow for sin; 
sorrow for sin demands a breaking away from a state or condition or occasion 
of sin. But the badly married Catholic is living in sin, and thereby nullifying 
every desire for God’s grace or the Sacraments. But it can be done and it has 
been done, even though seldom; and it can be done by you if you boldly face 
the everlasting issues involved and depend on God to help you more than you 
could ask, once you make up your mind. 
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ADVENTURE BY PARACHUTE (in) 





Chaplain Wade completes the story of his adventure over the Himalayan 
“hump” by describing how his companions escaped from the mountainous jungles. 





H. F. Wane 


HE first couple of days in a jungle 

are always the hardest! Myriad 
fears crowd your imagination! You 
wonder if all the story books and 
movies that you’ve seen are true! You 
think of the adventures of Frank Buck, 
Livingstone, Stanley. Your imagination 
pictures to you crocodiles fiftecn feet 
long, drooling at the mouth and with 
jaws large enough to devour you in two 
gulps — waiting for you just around the 
next bend of the stream. You watch for 
pythons twenty feet long, swaying from 
the branches of the large trees which 
blot out the sky overhead. You just 
know that tigers, the largest known to 
civilized man, are stalking you — just 
waiting to catch you off guard! 

One flier had, not the largest that he 
had ever seen, but a tiger none-the-less, 
follow him on the opposite side of a 
stream for two days. He stopped, and 
the tiger would stop. He would lose 
sight of it for hours at a time, thinking 
the pretty creature had found a better 
menu, and then he would hear it 
trampling down and pushing through 
the thick underbrush again! Several 
times he stood stock-still, the hammer 
of his forty-five pulled back and in 
readiness. On those occasions, the beast 
would stop at a respectful distance and 
well concealed — seeming to sense what 
was awaiting him in the clear. The flier 
realized the l@w of India—if you 
wound a wild animal, you must trail 
him to the kill, for once wounded or 
seriously injured, they become man- 
eaters. This particular one did not ap- 
pear wounded, and gave the flier the im- 
pression after the first day, that he was 
just curious to learn the nature of this 


two-legged, clothed creature he was fol- 
lowing. At night my flier friend took 
every precaution against sudden attack, 
slept fitfully, but was not bothered, nor 
did he hear the tiger prowling around in 
the vicinity. After the second day, he 
saw him no more. 

Two other fliers on a hunting trip in 
the jungles came face to face with a 
water buffalo. It attacked and gored 
and trampled one of them to death, 
while the other emptied the entire 
chamber of his forty-five into the 
beast’s body. The fortunate pilot had 
to take to the jungles, and to a tree to 
save himself. 

Still another flier who landed near a 
wild elephant, was gored and tossed into 
a place inaccessible to the beast. The 
boy was later found by natives, and 
lives today, to tell of his experience. 

These stories, and every other one 
you’ve ever heard or read, dash through 
your mind during your first few days in 
the jungle. But now, undoubtedly you 
will be wondering just what ever hap- 
pened to the other four members of our 
crew who bailed out of the plane with 


me on that memorable morning in our 
lives. 


T. ROBERT SEIMONEIT, the 
pilot, you will recall was still at 

the controls when I went out of the 
back door. He told me on the day of 
our happy reunion, that he made for 
the rear as soon as the engines splut- 
tered. He saw Lt. Dietzel go out as he 
leapt from the flight deck. The ship, 
pilotless, still held course. Bob paused 
at the door—then asked himself: 
“What am I waiting for?” — and dove 
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out. He too landed on the side of a 
mountain, but hit a little harder than I, 
and slightly twisted his ankle. 

At daylight Bob slid down to the 
base, and shortly came upon a river, 
and followed downstream. Near dusk 
of the same day, he ran into a native 
fisherman. The native couldn’t under- 
stand English, so Bob used the sign 
language. He used his left hand as a 
plane, imitated the motors with his 
mouth, and the forefinger of his right 
hand as himself. The native watched 
him intently. Then Bob made the 
motors splutter, at the same time wob- 
bling his left hand and diving it towards 
the ground. The native’s eyes widened, 
Bob spluttering and spitting all over. 
Then, Bob stops the sudden descent of 
the plane, holds up his right forefinger, 
points to himself! The native nods 
understandingly! Bob places the right 
forefinger on his left hand once again 
— starts spluttering all over, and as the 
“plane” gets near the ground, Bob sud- 
denly pulls his forefinger off the doomed 
plane or his left hand — and simulates 
going down slowly as he slaps his left 
hand on the ground and throws up a 
handful of pebbles. The right hand, 
however, descends slowly, and Bob, 
with his right forefinger held up again, 
points it to himself. The native doesn’t 
miss a move! Then, with two fingers 
“limping” on the ground, Bob imitates 
walking over a long distance. He rises, 
sags his shoulders, drops his jaws, rubs 
his stomach to indicate that he’s tired 
and hungry. The native was spellbound 
by Bob’s pantomimic drama. He shook 
his head in wonder, and then smiled, as 
he gathered up his crude fishing equip- 
ment made up of bamboo, and beckoned 
Bob to follow him. 

After an hour’s hike, they came upon 
two more native fishermen. All three 
seemed to have been in the same party. 
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The native explained Bob’s predica- 
ment, the other two absorbing every 
detail of it. In short order, Bob was 
offered a large leaf filled with spiced, 
steaming rice, and a piece of dried, 
smoke-cured fish. It tasted good! It was 
dry and comfortable under the natives’ 
lean-to, covered over wih elephant 
leaves, and the warm cozy fire in the 
center of the shelter was hypnotic in in- 
ducing sleep. Bob knew it to be useless 
to speak. The natives wouldn’t under- 
stand. He rested, watching the embers 
glow, and the natives busied themselves 
in preparing a comfortable place for 
him to sleep. Over a grouped and patted 
down pile of leaves, they spread a hairy 
ox-skin. Two days and a night without 
sleep, through such an ordeal, and re- 
laxed by the thought that he was in safe 
hands, caused lead to form on the tips 
of Bob’s eyelids. His chin dropped heav- 
ily on his chest and awakened him, as 
one of the natives smiled, and beck- 
oned him to lie down. A second invita- 
tion was unnecessary. 

The following morning, the natives 
insisted that Bob rest another day be- 
fore the three day trek over the moun- 
tains to the nearest outpost. The natives 
executed a monkey, and barbecued the 
little creature for the noonday meal. For 
the evening meal, fish entrail soup 
served in bamboo stalks was the entree. 
Blackened, roasted fish, and highly 
seasoned mountain rice comprised the 
main course. The natives laughed at 
Bob’s difficulty in getting the soup 
down, while they drank jt with relish! 

Bob’s account beginning with the 
morning of the second day is interest- 
ing. The natives refused to let him 
carry a thing. Loaded down with their 
own equipment, divided into three 
heavy packs that they fitted to their 
backs, the party started downstream. 

Approximately three miles from their 
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encampment, they came to a trail lead- 
ing into the jungles over the mountains. 
Two of the natives, all smiles and bow- 
ing, bade Bob good-by, and continued 
on downstream. The one remaining 
native beckoned Bob to follow him. The 
first day was the toughest and most 
grueling physical workout Bob ever ex- 
perienced. The native, barefooted, 
weighted down with all of his equip- 
ment, traveled on ahead, leading the 
way with astounding speed. He never 
showed the slightest indication of tiring. 
On this very first day, Bob’s respect for 
the U. S. Army ground forces, espe- 
cially the infantry, Merrill’s Marauders, 
the doughboys, and Marines in the 
South Pacific Islands, soared sky high. 
He promised never again to criticize 
them, and vowed everlasting allegiance 
to the Air Force. Flying was never like 
this! Instead of “off into the wild blue 
yonder,” for pilot Seimoneit it was “off 
into the dense green yonder.” 

After hours, Bob found himself 
forced to yell at the native to stop, and 
then, dropped to the ground to rest. 
The native turned and laughed, and 
crouched down, more as an indulgence 
than from need of rest himself. In about 
three minutes, he arose and grunted at 
Bob to follow. 

In the evening, Bob realized the 
reason for the native’s persistence in 
getting on. They had to reach a certain 
place on the trail by evening to have 
water. The native said as much by 
means of the sign language, cupping his 
hands and imitating drinking with gulp- 
ing noise; and Bob, with his dry throat 
and parched lips, knew exactly what he 
meant. At the top of the mountain, they 
came to a previously constructed lean- 
to, made of bamboo and leaves. Bob 
looked for water immediately, but there 
was not the slightest vestige of a stream. 
The native dropped his pack, and 


walked off the path into the jungles. 
Bob heard him hacking down a bamboo 
stalk. The native returned with two 
large joints filled with bamboo juice. It 
was a little sweet, but it was water and 
soothing. They ate rice, prepared in the 
morning, and slept under the lean-to, 
comfortably until daylight. 

The next two days of traveling were 
the first day repeated, except that Bob 
found himself becoming more accus- 
tomed to the grind. 

About noon of the third day, the 
native and Bob came suddenly out of 
the thick jungles onto the outskirts of 
the U. S.—British Burma jungle post. 
The officers of the post were eating 
lunch, as Bob walked in on them. His 
ordeal was over! Immediately he be- 
came the object of every attention! The 
native was richly rewarded, smiled very 
happily, and returned to join his fellow 
fishermen in the hills. Later in the after- 
noon, Bob took off with Lt. Charles 
Linn in an L-5 plane to point out to 
him the scene of the crash and the ter- 
ritory where the rest of the crew were 
struggling to get to safety. 

It was this same officer who spotted 
me two days later, in the embrace of 
my unplanned annual retreat, still 
wondering where in the world I was and 
how long God would insist that I make 
this retreat. Well, God bless Charlie — 
I'll love him for life! 

8 
ND now the story of Lt. John 
Dietzel, the co-pilot, and Pvt. 
Perry Raybuck, the radio operator, who 
finally walked out in sixteen days, 
eleven of these together, but awfully 
alone! 

Ray, I remmeber, went out of the 
back door after Pete Carlin, his chute 
bundled in his arms, tumbling through 
the breeze with a prayer that it would 
blossom out, ‘when he cleared the ship. 
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As he tumbled down, he opened his 
arms! His prayer was efficacious! The 
chute worked like a charm! John 
pitched out after him, and pulled his 
rip cord. Both Perry and John floated 
down relatively close to each other, and 
landed on the same mountain. Ray, of 
course, had to give himself another 
thrill. His chute canopied over a large 
tree growing out from the mountain 
side, which left him dangling, seventy- 
five feet above a rugged ravine. He 
tested the shroud lines to see if he were 
well caught, and convincing himself, 
began swinging to and fro until he was 
able to wrap his leg around the tree. He 
got a good grip, unbuckled the straps, 
cut the jungle kit free, and let the rest 
of the chute swing back over the ravine. 

About an hour after daylight, by yell- 
ing and firing their guns, John and Ray 
got together. They were happy to see 
each other uninjured, and to have each 
other’s companionship. They slid down 
the mountain hacking and cutting their 
way every foot. In the ravine, they de- 
cided to follow a rivulet downstream. 

John’s and Ray’s experience was 
mine and Bob’s all over, with the ex- 
ception that it took them twice as long 
to reach safety. They ate a piece of 
chocolate every morning, and walked, 
climbed, slid, tumbled, crawled till 
evening, made as comfortable a place 
to rest as the jungles would provide, 
slept till morning, and then started 
another grueling day. They figured, 
from the four-motored planes overhead 
during the night, that their location was 
somewhere in the Burma jungles. They 
thought of running into a Jap patrol, 
and decided, in the eventuality, to fight 
it out with them rather than be cap- 
tured and executed. 

Their chocolate ration lasted them 
one week. From then on, they ate ber- 
ries and the center portion of banana 
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stalks, and drank copiously from the 
clean, cool stream. On the tenth day, 
John and Ray found a knife sheath, like 
the sheath of our own jungle knives 
packed in our emergency kit, and native 
footprints. We never certified to whom 
it belonged. 

In the early afternoon of the eleventh 
day, very much fatigued, footsore and 
hungry, upon rounding a bend in the 
stream, John and Ray ran into five 
natives, a woman, two men, and two 
children. The natives treated them 
splendidly, cooked rice, potatoes and 
fish for them, and under a dry lean-to 
of bamboo, bedded them down com- 
fortably for the night. Five days later, 
the natives led John and Ray into the 
Burma-British-American Outpost. Their 
memorable adventure lasted all of six- 
teen days. 

e 

HE four of us sweated out the 

safety of big Sergeant Pete Carlin 
for thirty-nine days. We had all but 
given up hope for Pete. The searching 
crews flew over the entire area relent- 
lessly, combing the jungles where we 
had gone down. Lt. Charles Linn, him- 
self a jungle rescuee, Sergeant Clayton 
Harper, and Pharmacist’s Mate Jim 
Cloyd positively knew no rest — for an 
American flier was still unaccounted 
for! 

Sergeant Pete Carlin, you will recall, 
bailed out on my heels. I saw him go 
over me rapidly and descend, because 
of his weight, more quickly than I. After 
no word from him for four weeks, my 
fears that he had broken a bone on his 
landing into the jungles became almost 
a certainty. I offered Masses for Pete’s 
return. But God’s will be done! I re- 
membered him, in all nine of my 
Masses every week, and had the boys 
pray for him in each of the ten places 
I, as a Catholic Chaplain, had to take 
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care of at this time. I had a persistent 
glimmer of suspicion, despite my fears, 
that that big tough specimen of man- 
hood was still at large in those jungles 
—and very much alive! And, when he 
finally walked in, to everyone’s surprise 
— bearded, footsore, his clothes tat- 
tered and worn from roughage, and with 
a perceptible hollow in the middle of his 
torso — after hearing of the safety of 
all of his crew, Pete’s first expression, 
introduced with a real laugh, was a re- 
quest for a plane, so he “could go back 
to the station as soon as possible, and 
get to work.” “I’ve been away toc 
long!” said Pete! Buck Sergeant Pete 
Carlin is forty years old, rated and 
praised by all of the pilots with whom 
he flew over the “Hump” as one of the 
best crew-chiefs and engineers they 
knew. How can America lose a war with 
men like Pete? 

Imagine big Pete tearing through the 
trees, and hitting the ground with a 
thud. He felt the impact, and knew it 
wasn’t a three point landing. On the 
way down, he figured his position as the 
India side of the Himalayan ridge. He 
noted the sight of the burning wreck- 
age. All of us saw it. The ship beat us 
to the ground by ten minutes at least. 
Pete took a bearing on the area in 
which all of us had landed. His first 
thought was to get the whole gang 
together. This thinking Pete did be- 
tween praying. On his return, he jok- 
ingly made a wager that he prayed more 
than I did—which I doubt — but 
maybe he prayed more fervently! Pete 
is a genuine fellow. But he couldn’t 
have prayed more abundantly. I re- 
membered — but maybe Pete did too — 
the advice of the Little Flower of Jesus, 
Soeur Therese; I offered up every step 
I made, every mountainside I crawled, 
every wink I slept, every waterfall I 
descended, every breath I took, a 


prayer! Pete carried Father Stedman’s 
Sunday Missal with him. He also told 
me that he had never realized before 
how many beautiful prayers it con- 
tained besides those of the Sunday 
Masses. The book, now faded, twisted 
and battered, will always be a wonder- 
ful treasure to him. He had read and 
reread it through, at least five times. 
No book he ever possessed had given 
him more consolation. ‘God _ bless 
Father Stedman,” Pete repeated to me 
more than once! 

On landing, after gathering himself 
together, Pete, like the rest of us, tried 
to attract one of the crew’s attention. 
This failing, he wrapped his chute about 
him, and slept till daylight. The next 
morning, he cut the heavy straps and 
the seat from his chute, made a knap- 
sack out of the shroud lines and the 
silk, fastened the bundle to his back, 
and unlike the rest of us who went 
down the mountain to the nearest 
stream, Pete hacked, cut and climbed 
laboriously up-mountain, down, and up 
again, in the direction where we pos- 
sibly might have landed and might be 
lying hurt. What Pete went through in 
his first two weeks searching for us 
defies description. The underbrush, 
cluttered with twisted vines that would 
wrap about your legs and body like the 
tentacles of a playful giant octopus, 
fallen trees, bushes with thorns galore 
growing in loose black soil up a steep 
ascent, to an ordinary person would 
all seem impossible. But Pete isn’t ordi- 
nary. He made it, and for two solid 
weeks! 

At the top of one mountain, Pete 
thought he saw on the crest of another 
mountain a parachute spread out in an 
opening. Three days later, he arrived 
to find the parachute nothing but a 
large round white rock that reflected the 
sunlight. 
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As evening closed each day, Pete 
would look around and choose a likely 
spot offering shelter for the night. If 
nature didn’t offer one, Pete made a 
shelter of bamboo and leaves. He dined 
on the chocolate rations, while they 
lasted, and then turned to the jungle 
for young sprouts, and the peppermint 
plant which he found quite palatable. 

The large transport planes flying 
overhead from west to east led Pete to 
conclude he was somewhere on course; 
but mistakenly, he located himself on 
the west side of the last ridge, which 
he very sadly learned after two weeks 
of terrifically tiring and exhaustive 
climbing and ploughing through the 
jungles. 

On the fourteenth day, he stood in a 
clearing, a sorry sight, tired, weak, 
bruised in a hundred places, feeling 
awfully alone, and dreadfully insignifi- 
cant. Before him stood the highest pile 
of rocks he had ever seen in his life. In 
places, it was but a sheer wall. Near the 
top, it was covered with snow. Its crest 
was hidden in the clouds. It was the 
ridge separating India from Burma. 
Pete was faced with the veritable 
“Hump” of the Himalayan range. He 
knew immediately it was impossible to 
scale it. He knew of the American- 
British outpost, but how far he was 
from it he hadn’t the slightest idea. He 
started downstream in a southeasterly 
direction. 

On the third day, following this 
course, he spotted a flight of P-40’s. 
Later, in the distance, he heard their 
guns, and ack-ack fire responding. But 
Pete had to hold his course. Mountains 
hemmed him in on all sides. 


S FAR as Pete could figure, it was 

on the thirty-second day that he 
sighted, on the opposite side of the 
stream on which he was traveling, a 


native man and woman. They stared in 
amazement on seeing him. Pete thought 
they looked like anything but Indians. 
He yelled across: “Are you Indians?” 
They answered in the affirmative, shak- 
ing their heads. Pete tried again: “Are 
you Japs?” They indicated “yes” 
again! Pete knew he couldn’t make 
them understand, so decided to trust 
them. The natives proved later to be 
husband and wife. The husband quickly 
constructed a raft, while his wife 
watched Pete. He took off his large 
knife, which the natives usually carry 
slung over their shoulders, and placed it 
on the ground as a friendly gesture, 
before going across the stream to bring 
Pete to their side. In short order, they 
had Pete under their lean-to, insisting 
that he rest while the wife prepared rice 
and fish. It tasted wonderfully good to 
Pete. It was his first hot meal in thirty- 
two days. Big Sergeant Carlin will long 
remember the kindness, consideration 
and real affection these natives showed 
him. They indicated by flapping their 
arms and making airplane noises with 
their mouths that they knew where the 
airfield was, and there they would take 
him. Pete had to trust it was the right 
field! 

The journey from the stream to the 
outpost took seven full days. The man, 
on the way, shot birds and monkeys 
with his accurate bow gun, to supple- 
ment the rice and fish diet. Both were 
devout Christians. In the evenings, 
around the campfire, they sang for 
Pete’s entertainment Christian hymns. 
And before each meal they unfailingly 
said grace. 

Despite the friendliness of the natives 
and everything that went with it, as the 
party drew near the outpost, Pete still 
had some misgivings: Was this a Jap or 
an Allied Base? When they broke into 
the clearing of the field, Pete saw an 
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empty package on the ground — once 
the container of American-made ciga- 
rettes. Later, he heard a plane take off, 
and saw a P-40 shoot over his head. His 
heart almost leaped out of his chest. He 
quickened his pace. A G.I. on a motor- 
cycle drove up and stopped, and in 
asstonishment asked: “My God, man, 
where have you been?” 

The natives were generously re- 
warded. Pete had learned to like them 
tremendously, and hated to bid them 
good-by. He promised, through an in- 


terpreter, always to remember them. 
The couple left for the hills. 

Thus ends one of the most interesting 
episodes in my life. It was thrilling and 
exciting to have gone through, interest- 
ing and enjoyable to recall; wonderful 
to have lived through, but dreadful to 
expect. Many have not been so fortu- 
nate as I and the boys I was with. For 
there is but one thought uppermost in 
the mind of every young pilot doing 
“Hump” duty — keeping open that life 
line to China! 





What You Are Missing 


If it had not been necessary to cut this issue of THE LicUORIAN (see 
“Amongst Ourselves”) to the size of a mere bulletin, because of the paper 


quota to which we are limited, you would have had the following articles * 
to read during April: 





at 


SATAN’S MARRIAGE CLINIC 

A discussion between Satan and his special operatives in 
the field of marriage preparations and marriage problems, 
aimed at promoting the cause of damnation through marriage. 

ON SPIRITUAL HYSTERIA 

Father Tim Casey explains to some of his parishioners the 
difference between possession by the devil and‘ morbid 
hysteria, and the truth about many so-called private visions 
and apparitions. 

WANTED: BABIES 

A revelation of the national “Baby Racket” that has been 
sweeping the country, with important advice directed to child- 
less couples who are thinking of adopting a baby. 

OUT OF THE TEA-CUPS 

A romance of the commonplace, more interesting than the 
fortunes that are told from tea-leaves, revealing the origins, 
history, sources and uses of tea. 








Stories of Children 


The fond mother had explained to her two boys why she 
always gave them a cold shower after a warm bath. It was 
because the warm water opened the pores, and the cold water 
closed them making it less possible for germs to get in. 

One day the mother was bathing the two youngsters when x 
the doorbell rang. She was detained for some time, and one of 
the lads grew tired of waiting and got out of the tub. Imme- 
diately the other called out at the top of his voice: “Mother, 
Buddy’s out of the tub and his pores are all open!” 
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On “Dogmas” and Religion 


One of the words that gives great annoyance to non-Catholics con- 
cerning things Catholic is the word “dogma.” Some say that “dogmas” 
are an insult to the human mind; that they are contrary to the mind 
and will of Christ; that they are an obstacle to the advance of Chris- 
tianity. Even otherwise educated people express some such view of the 
meaning of dogma. Therefore it seems wise to set down just what a 
dogma is and why belief in dogmas cannot be escaped by reasonable 
human beings. 
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1. A dogma is merely a religious truth that has been revealed to mankind 
by God. It is therefore a truth that can be found in the words of Christ or in 
the Scriptures or in the universal and unbroken traditions of Christianity. 
The Catholic Church does not make up any dogmas. She merely presents what 
is already contained in the teaching of Christ. Believing that Christ is God, 
she takes for granted that she must believe whatever He taught or said. Any- 
one in the world is free to ask a representative of the Catholic Church for the 
evidence, in the words of Christ or His teaching, of any doctrine she maintains, 
and will be given that evidence. 


2. It is impossible for human beings to live without dogmas of some kind. 
Even the statement that “dogma is to be despised” is a dogma of a certain 
kind—an unreasonable dogma. But especially those who want a form of 
Christianity without dogma are contradicting themselves. If they are Christians 
at all they must accept some dogma about Christ. It may be the true dogma 
that Christ was God; it may be the erroneous dogma that He was only a man; 
it may be even the silly dogma that He doesn’t demand that anybody believe 
anything to be a Christian. Whatever it is he believes, the scoffer at dogma 
has dogmas of his own! 










3. It is no more an insult to the human mind to accept dogmas than it is 
to accept the multiplication table, the proven laws of science, the records of 
past history or the unbiased reports of distant events transpiring in the world. 
The Catholic Church finds that Jesus Christ proved that He was God; that He 
said to His Apostles: “Go and teach all nations (what I have taught you); 
he that believeth shall be saved; he that believeth not shall be condemned.” 
Therefore she has preserved every truth that Christ taught and these are the 
only dogmas she presents to those who want to be saved. 






— 
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Sensible non-Catholics will readily recognize, therefore, how reason- 
able is the acceptation of dogmas. And Catholics will never permit 
themselves to be discomfited by those who scoff at Catholic dogmas on 
the ground of foolish, illogical, untrustworthy dogmas that they have 
adopted for themselves. 
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In a series of articles first published in The Christian Century, of which he 
is called “the field Editor,” which series has now been reprinted in booklet form 
and is being widely spread, Mr. Harold E. Fey poses and attempts to answer the 
question: “Can Catholicism Win America?” The answer Mr. Fey ultimately gives 
is “yes” — unless Protestant leaders awaken to their danger, unite on a vigorous 
and intelligent campaign to hold what they have in America and to make new 
conquests, and unless Americans become apprised of the fact that Catholicism 
seeks to change the Constitution and character of their country. The articles are 
addressed to “intelligent” people, i.e., they are not the usual Kind of ranting and 
ignorant smears that intelligent people would recognize at once as mere expressions 
of prejudice. For this reason they are capable of doing notably more harm than 
the out-and-out hate-forged product. The republishers of the articles say that 
Mr. Fey spent two years reading extensively in Catholic literature and propaganda, 
and that all the data he presents is from Catholic sources. It will be well for 
Catholics, and for the same intelligent non-Catholics who will read Mr. Fey’s 
articles with respect and interest, to take a glimpse at some of his false 
assumptions and interpretations. 

© 

Underlying this whole presentation of Catholic aims and methods as taken 
from “Catholic sources” by this Protestant writer is the assumption that Catholi- 
cism is out to win America, out to attain power, out to change both the govern- 
ment and character of the nation. Time and again sentences are begun with the 
statement or assumption that the aims of the Catholic Church are concerned 
with achieving “power” over the nation. Now this assumption of Mr. Fey, which 
cannot but color everything he sees or reads in the activity of Catholic leaders, 
must be challenged sharply by anyone who knows the true aim of the Church. 
Catholicism has only one aim, and every program and plan and technique it 
ever exercises is bound up with that one aim. The one unchangeable aim of the 
Catholic Church is to save individual souls, to save them through Christ, to save 
them for the happiness of an eternal heaven. All that Mr. Fey sees as a planned 
and concerted effort to attain power is far more reasonably and only adequately 
explained by this simple but supreme aim: of winning souls for Christ that 
they may share His redemption and see salvation. 

© 

This is probably a difficult thing for Mr. Fey to grasp because of the fact 
that there is so little agreement among his fellow-religionists as to just exactly 
who Christ is, what is redemption, heaven and hell, and as to what salvation 
really means. But Catholics, from the Pope down to the lowliest Catholic subject 
who has any knowledge of his faith, are irrevocably united on these points. They 
believe that the individual soul is immortal, that it needs redemption from a fallen 
state, that Christ was God and Man, come to effect that redemption, that he 
offered a clear-cut program of faith and morals through which those who accepted 
His redemption could win the happiness of heaven. The emphasis, both in all 
Christ’s teaching and in all the activities of the Catholic Church, is on the 
importance of the individual. Whatever power the Catholic Church ever attains 
will be attained only through individuals united in an individual loyalty to Christ 
and in the supreme quest of their own salvation and the salvation of others. 

Of every single “scheme” or “plan” or “program” that the hierarchy of the 
Catholic Church has initiated, in which Mr. Fey sees a grasping for power, there 
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is merely the undiluted desire of assisting, safe-guarding and promoting the 
salvation of individual souls. He sees an all but superhuman wizardry in the plan 
of the N.C.W.C., in the development of the Catholic Press, in the organization of 
Catholic parishes, etc. To him all this is part of a great scheme whose aim is 
power. He will never know how wrong he is unless he makes an honest effort 
to put himself in the position of Catholics; and ask himself what he would do if 
he believed as they believe. They believe that the most important thing in the 
world is the individual soul. They believe that no amount of effort, sacrifice, 
organization and activity is wasted if it contribute to a single soul’s salvation. 
They believe that Christ came into the world to redeem all, and that He gave 
a mandate to His followers to teach all nations, that believing they may be saved. 
If, as Mr. Fey sadly admits, Protestantism is losing its grip, going about in circles, 
declining in influence, can it not be because Protestants no longer have even a basic 
unity of belief in Jesus Christ? because, to quote figures, of a group of 1500 
Protestant ministers and students for the ministry who answered a questionnaire 
some time ago, only 8 per cent believed that the Bible was inspired; only 44 per 
cent believed that Christ was God; only 42 per cent believed in His resurrection; 
only 20 per cent believed in eternal punishment; only 13 per cent in original sin 
and only 14 per cent in the necessity of baptism? These are all fundamentals of 
Christianity, unmistakably clear in the teachings of Christ. Who cannot see that 
there is more than sufficient explanation of both the aims and success of Catholi- 
cism in its unity with Christ on all these essential points, while the failures of 
Protestantism are the ripe fruit of having given up the things without which 
Christ Himself is not worthy of an intelligent man’s respect and love? 
(CO) 

The whole issue raised by Mr. Fey boils down to two fundamental concepts of 
which he obviously has only the haziest sort of ideas. He is a well educated man, 
as Americans go, but his haziness on these two concepts manifests the glaring 
deficiencies of much American education. The first is the concept of truth. To him 
truth in matters of religion is unimportant because it is unattainable; to him it 
is a sin and a crime to say that truth about religion is as objecive and certain 
and unchangeable as the multiplication table. Hence he can see only a grasping 
for power in any one’s claim that there is such a truth and in anyone’s effort to 
make the truth widely known. The Catholic Church believes that truth in 
religion is like truth in science; men want it and need it, and they who possess 
it have an obligation of manifesting it to others. The only power the Catholic 
Church seeks is that wielded by the truth once possessed by individual human 
minds. The second concept is that of Christ. In his series of articles he nowhere 
reveals what he himself thinks of Christ. But one can gather what he thinks from 
his appeal to Protestants to unite and launch a campaign that will prevent Catholi- 
cism from winning America. He must think that Christ is merely a symbol, or an 
elusive ideal, or a magic name, or an historical figure who left His followers to 
maintain the most divergent and contradictory propositions about Himself and 
His teaching. He resents anyone saying with conviction that Christ was God, that 
He taught men the reality of heaven and hell, that His every word must be 
believed, His every command obeyed. He wants Protestants to get together, with- 
out embracing any of these convictions, to win power and influence people. Mean- 
while the Catholic Church will go on, preaching that Christ is God made Man 
and the only Saviour, that He must be believed and obeyed. If such preaching and 
organized propaganda be a blame-worthy quest for political and social power, we 
shall let our readers decide. 
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Thought for the Shut-in 


L. F. HyLanp 
HEROES FOR SHUT-INS (3) 


Of all the stories of the martyrs, the par excellence heroes and heroines for 
shut-ins, there are few more complete, authentic and applicable to them, than 
that of St. Perpetua. She had everything to live for: a father who loved her 
with unusual tenderness; a child still nursing at her breast; many kind and 
solicitous friends who would have done anything to make her life pleasant and 
happy. Moreover she was but a recent convert when she was apprehended and 
given her choice of renouncing Christ and remaining with her family and 
friends, or being cast to the wild beasts for the sport of the Roman populace. 
Yet so great was her love of Christ and so miraculous the power of His grace, 
that she was able to face with joy the death that was decreed for her. 

Her story is truly a lesson in how divine love is capable of overwhelming all 
natural considerations in the face of suffering. Consider the pleading of her 
father, which bitterly rent her heart, but could not shake her resolve. “Daughter,” 
he said, “pity my white hairs! Pity your father, if I am worthy to be called 
father by you, if I have brought you up to this your prime of life, if I have 
preferred you to your brothers. Make me not a reproach to men. Look on your 
mother and your mother’s sister; look on your son who cannot live after you 
are gone. Lay aside your pride, do not ruin us all, for none of us will ever 
speak freely if anything happens to you.” Perpetua then adds: “So spoke my 
father in his love for me, kissing my hands and casting himself at my feet; and 
with tears called me by the name, not of ‘daughter,’ but of ‘lady.’ And I grieved 
for my father’s sake, because he alone of all my kindred would not have joy 
in my martyrdom. And I comforted him saying: ‘It shall happen on that plat- 
form as God shall choose, for assuredly we are not in our own power but in 
the power of God.’” 

While in prison awaiting trial and execution, Perpetua begged that her baby 
be left with her, that she might feed it with her own milk and care for it with 
her own hands. She tells how relieved of anxiety for the baby she was by having 
him with her, a clear indication that she possessed all the strong love of a mother; 
yet even that love and the thought of having to leave the baby once and for 
all never made her waver in her love of Christ. 

When she and her companions were led forth to the arena where the wild 
animals awaited, an eye-witness tells that Perpetua “abashed the gaze of all by 
the high spirit in her eyes,” and she rejoiced and sang a song of triumph, 
looking on her martyrdom as “her second baptism and child-birth purification.” 
After the first attack of one of the animals, she rose to her feet, her clothing 
torn and her body bruised, and said to her companions near by: “Stand fast in 
the faith and love one another, and do not let our sufferings be a stumbling- 
block to you.” Then, because the beasts refused to set upon them again, Perpetua 
and her companions were killed by the swords of the gladiators. 

Every feature of this story of St. Perpetua can be applied to the shut-in. Its 
confidence in God, its love of Christ, its proper control of human and natural 
love, its cheerfulness and joy in suffering for Christ —all these can enter every 
sick room and inspire every suffering soul. 
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SINGING FOR GOD 


N OLD issue of Columbia tells the story of how the good monks in a 
certain old monastery sang Vespers each day in choir, as was prescribed 
by their rule. They were not particularly gifted as singers, and many of 
them were old, but they did their best in praise of the Lord. Especially 
did they extend themselves to sing the Canticle of Our Lady with dig- 
nity and fervor. At times, however, their humble efforts were ridiculed 
by visiting musicians, who told them their singing was without much 
honor before God and our Lady. 

After some time, a young novice, whose voice was noted for its 
beauty, joined the community. Immediately the monks agreed that he 
should sing the Magnificat alone. Proudly the novice sang the beautiful 
canticle, the notes vibrating through the vaulted abbey church and 
mightily pleasing the ears of the now silent monks. 

That night, however, the Blessed Mother appeared to the abbot and 
asked: “My son, why is it that today for the first time my canticle did 
not resound from your choir?” 

“How is this possible, O Queen and Mother?” answered the abbot. 
“Did not our novice sing it with beautiful harmony and expression?” 

“Not a syllable penetrated into heaven,” answered Mary, “because 
all its efficacy was spent in pleasing the ears of the monks.” 


CIRCULATING GIFT 


T. MACARIUS, the holy hermit of the Egyptian desert, once received 
a present of a basket of beautiful fresh grapes, brought to him by a 
visitor from Alexandria. The grapes pleased his eyes with their beauty 
and in the heat of the desert offered great refreshment for his body. 

However, Macarius could not think of enjoying such a delicacy him- 
self, so he carried the basket to the hermit who inhabited the cell next 
to his own, gave him the fruit and bade him enjoy it. The latter thanked 
him warmly and Macarius returned to his cell, happy in having given 
pleasure to his brother. 

Several days passed and Macarius had forgotten the incident, until 
one morning a hermit knocked at the door of his cell and offered him 
some grapes, expressing the wish that he would enjoy them. He added 
that Macarius should not delay in eating the fruit, because it was 
already several days old. Then it was that Macarius learned how great 
was the spirit of penance and charity among his companions. For the 
hermit who had received the grapes from him, had presented them in 
charity to his neighbor, who in turn passed them on to the next. Thus 
the fruit had made the rounds, until it finally returned to Macarius 
whence it had first come. 
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Paragraphs 


Postwar Perils 


It will not be too long now before the end of the European war. Cautious 
observers put the end no later than fall; more sanguine prophets say that it 
cannot last beyond summer; the fearless optimists give it at most sixty days 
and add that the end can come at any time. Whatever be the truth, which 
only God knows exactly, it certainly is time to think about the responsibilities 
that will fall upon all right-minded people when the bells of peace ring out 
for the first time. 

The first responsibility is to make sure that all the gratitude of the moment 
of victory will not be spoiled by conduct that will be a defilement in the eyes 
of God. There are plenty of Americans who will think nothing of this; they 
will indulge in drunkenness and sensuality, protesting that they are merely 
showing their joy and relief thereby. They will try to drag their friends into 
the same sort of thing, scorning anyone’s efforts to thank God in sobriety, in 
innocent joy, in conduct untainted with the stigma of sin. We say to every- 
one who reads these lines: Brace yourself! Stand fast against every inviia- 
tion to spoil the good things that will come with peace by offenses against 
God! 

The second responsibility is that of not relaxing from the spiritual activi- 
ties that were inspired by the heartaches of war. People who have been pray- 
ing and going to church often and making spiritual sacrifices in behalf of 
loved ones in danger, will, when peace comes, experience the age-old tempta- 
tion to drop their hands, to forget God, to give up prayer and the sacraments, 
because the dramatic time of need has passed. If many succumb to the temp- 
tation, it will be a sad thing for America. God permits a war, not merely to 
make people pray while the war is going on, but to make them realize that 
they always need Him, and that war was permitted because they forgot Him 
and ignored Him in time of peace. If we begin to ignore God again as soon as 
this war is over, God will send some greater misfortune to drive us to our 
knees. 

The third responsibility is that of holding in check the desire to make up 
at once for every material hardship that has been suffered during the war. If 
everybody rushes out into the market, once peace comes, and tries to buy the 
things they have been doing without, cashing war bonds, bidding against 
neighbors, paying exorbitant prices, promoting black markets, the country 
will experience a financial panic and economic upheaval far worse than any 
amount of rationing could cause. Determine to take it easy in making up for 
deficiencies after the war; let things become adjusted; give the producers a 
chance to get things rolling, and then you can safely bring back into your 
life all the things that have been missing these past few years. 

It will take virtue to live up to these responsibilities. It will require firm 
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principle, and an ability to resist the trends of the mob. May we not feel that 
many Americans, enough at least — will have that virtue and principle? 


On Selecting Books 

There is no more difficult problem for the intelligent Catholic of today than 
that of how to select the right books to read. We assume, of course, that the 
intelligent Catholic is one who will have no part of the “I-can-read-anything”’ 
philosophy of the unintelligent (though highly schooled) Catholic or non- 
Catholic. He knows that “I can read anything” is exactly parallel in wisdom | 
with the statement “I can eat anything — including arsenic.” 

The problem arises from the difficulty of finding out beforehand what pop- / 
ular books are fit to be read morally, and what books are worth reading, 
whether for entertainment, instruction or literary value. Again an intelligent 
Catholic is asumed to be one who realizes that neither popularity, i.e., best 
seller status, nor rave reviews on the part of secular literary critics, are suffi- | 
cient indications that a given book is either fit or worth-while reading. Of 190 
top-ranking books published in 1944, Best Sellers, a guide to the value of 
such books, ranked only 45 as suitable for family reading, only 47 more as 
suitable for all adults. Of the rest, 47 contained immoral incidents or passages, 
32 could not be recommended to anyone but very discriminating readers, and 
19 were condemned in toto. 

This post-factum summary intensifies the anti-factum problem. Here, how- 
ever, are two suggestions that merit consideration on the part of every Cath- 
olic, yes, and every sensible non-Catholic, with regard to their selection of 
books. The first is a “don’t” and the second is a “do.” 

1. Don’t consider it necessary or prudent to permit some secular Book 
Club select your books for you. The two most prominent Book Clubs are the 
Book-of-the-Month Club and The Literary Guild, each of these claiming 
over 600,000 members. The success of these clubs in deciding what books 
should be read and what should be popular makes them a kind of literary 
dictatorship. When a few men can decide that 600,000 copies of a certain 
book will be sold, that book is bound to be talked about whether it be good or 
bad. During the past year, of 28 books selected by these clubs, only 12 were 
recommended without reservation either for family or adult readers; the 
other 16 contained immoral incidents or passages, or were rated as dangerous 
for any but discriminating readers. Surely these latter are not the kind of 
books that should be admitted freely to home. 

2. Do take note of two excellent publications that will keep you informed 
both as to the value of books and their fitness for your reading list and your 
home. One is Best Sellers, a semi-monthly published at the University of 
Scranton, Scranton, Pa., whose sole purpose is to give its readers original 
reviews and both moral and literary ratings of current books. The other is 
Books on Trial, published eight times a year by the Thomas More Library 
and Book Shop, 22 W. Monroe Ave., Chicago 3, Illinois. This also provides 
reviews and ratings of current popular books. And if you must subscribe to a 
Book Club, the Thomas More library will service your subscription, sending 
you a review of the book selected for the month before you need accept it. 
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LETTERS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 


To a Young Lady 
Adivce in the Choice of a State of Life 
(1781) 


Live Jesus, Mary, Joseph! 

I can neither read nor write because 
of my great age and continual infirmi- 
ties. I am, therefore, obliged to have 
letters read to me and to dictate my 
answers. 

I understand what you wish to know 
on the subject of the choice of a state 
of life. You should pray to God without 
deciding in advance or allowing your 
preference of one or the other state to 
influence your prayers. Be sure that if 
you maintain such indifference, the 
Lord will place you where you can most 
surely save your soul. 

I will pray to the divine Mother, that 
she may always protect you; but do not 
forget to render me the same service, 
for you see that I am near my end. 

Please accept the expression of my 
profound respect. 

Your very devoted and grateful 
servant 
Alphonsus Mary de Liguori, 
Bishop 
P.S.: I add that life in the world is a 
life full of danger, where one usually 
loves Our Lord but very little. 


To Sister Brianna Carafa 
Thanks for a Kindness, and Consolation 
in Sorrow. (Sept. 1781) 


Live Jesus, Mary and Joseph! 
The kindness you extended to my 
niece, by arranging for her stay with 


the Duchess of Bovino, before taking 
the religious habit in your monastery, 
is but another manifestation of your 
goodness of heart. I cannot, then, but 
express to you my warmest thanks. I 
am sure that, owing to your gentle per- 
suasion and judicious advice, she will 
not only persevere, but will increase 
in the desire of being united with Jesus 
Christ. 

It is with pain that I learn of the 
death of your brother. But you have no 
need of my advice to be resigned to the 
divine will. I see very clearly that God 
wishes to purify you in this world. And, 
believe me, that you may succeed in 
the accomplishment of God’s designs 
upon you, there is no surer way than 
the way of the cross. The best mortifica- 
tion is that which God sends. Such, too, 
are the corporal infirmities with which 
we are afflicted, when we bear them 
with patience and joy. 

In regard to the vocation of your 
niece, this is a matter that must be 
settled with God. If she remains firm in 
her resolution, you have only to exhort 
her to conduct herself holily, and to 
walk with the fear of God in the state 
which she determines to embrace. 

I conclude by offering you my serv- 
ices in any matter in which you may 
judge that I may be useful to you. And 
while recommending myself to your 
prayers, I remain with the highest 
esteem, 

Your very humble servant 
Alphonsus Mary de Liguori, 
Bishop 
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With the defeat of Ger- 
many in the offing men 
are naturally turning to 
consider the kind of peace 
that will follow the cessa- 
tion of hostilities. The 
recent decisions at Yalta 
are the subject of heated 





A column of comment on 
new books just appearing and 
old books that still live. THE 
LIGUORIAN offers its services to 
obtain books of any kind for 
any reader, whether they are 
mentioned here or not. 


good men arise to establish 
a world order that will 
assure a lasting peace. 
This is no _ ordinary 
Correspondent’s book. The 
facts of the Thirty Years’ 
war are marshaled to 








debates. Many people in their hatred are 
advocating a crushing peace. They feel that 

only by completely 
A “Must” destroying a _ race of 
Book people will a permanent 
peace be won. 

These men should read Beyond All Fronts 
(Bruce, 386 pp., $3.00) by Max Jordan. For 
many years as a newspaperman and as the 
Continental European representative of the 
N.B.C. Mr. Jordan was in daily touch with 
the men and movements of the times. His 
European birth and education have given 
this naturalized American citizen a depth of 
perception that is denied to most Americans. 

The fundamental purpose of this book is 
indicated in the subtitle: A Bystander’s Notes 
on This Thirty Years’ War. Mr. Jordan ably 
proves that the roots of this present war were 
planted by the peace that apparently closed 
the last war. The “peace of the Conqueror” 
that resulted from the last war drove the 
German people into the arms of Hitler. The 
Allies never gave the Weimar Republic a 
chance to survive. In the early days the 
attitude of the Allies was to aid Hitler as 
much as possible. The true Democrats never 
received the cooperation that would have 
made the advent of Hitler impossible. Few 
people realize that the German people were 
the first victims of the new Nazi philosophy. 

Mr. Jordan maintains that Beyond All 
Fronts there are sincere men and women 
who desire a permanent peace. Even in 
Germany and Italy many want to be freed 
from the tyranny of a few leaders. The 
peace should furnish these people an oppor- 
tunity to rebuild their own countries. An- 
other treaty of Versailles will inevitably 
hasten the day of the next World War. 
Mr. Jordan stresses that “charity ought to 
be our prime motive in approaching the 
issues of the peace. Ours will be a victory 
over evil, therefore it must be a victory for 
good, a constructive rather than a destructive 
victory.” 

Only in rebuilding a belief in the spiritual 
nature of man does the hope of the future 
lie. Just as the early Christians rose up from 
the “underground” of the catacombs to build 
a new civilization, so from the “underground” 
which extends Beyond All Fronts will all 


prove the absolute neces- 
sity of a peace dictated not by hatred but 
by charity. Even selfish considerations show 
that a peace that does not drive the con- 
quered nations into the underground is the 
only surety for a peace. Beyond All Fronts 
was chosen as the Catholic Book of the 
Month. All thinking men and women will 
want to read this “must” book. 

Rev. Norbert Georges, 
Blessed Martin OP., has collected the 
De Porres best articles of the last 
ten years from the pages 
of The Torch, the official organ of the 
devotion to the Negro Lay Brother. With 
Martin De Porres (The Blessed Martin 
Guild, 231 pp., $1.00—Paper cover) offers 
a wide variety of stories about the saintly 
Dominican. Testimonies of his contemporaries 
and accounts of the scenes in his life in Lima 
give an authentic touch to the picture. There 
are accounts of favors that have been granted 
through his intercession. Eddie Doherty tells 
how he distributed medals of Blessed Martin 
to the war correspondents on the Western 
Front. The story of Jerry Flynn, the cheerful 
cripple who is devoted to the Negro Brother, 
will inspire those who read it. The concern 
of the Catholic Church for the Negro is 
nowhere more manifest than in the spread of 
devotion to the Colored South American. 
Those interested in the Negro question and 
the Church will find a wide selection of 
articles on various phases of this important 
work, 
The Secret of the Book 
Shop (Guild Press, 126 
pp., $.50—Paper) by 
Frances Y. Young con- 
tains everything that 
young people expect in a mystery story. There 
are secret passages, faces in the window, buried 
treasure, mysterious lights. Gene and Gerry are 
thrown into the midst of all these experiences. 
The story is well told, the tone and atmos- 
phere is Catholic. This is not a horror story 
and will help and interest the boy and girl in 
the early teens. The solution works out accord- 
ing to everyone’s desires, but there is a some- 
what improbable aftermath. It is difficult to 
believe that a special Book Store and Read- 
ing Room for Catholic boys and girls will have 
much chance to succeed in a neighborhood 


Mystery Story 
for Boys and 
Girls 
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in which the author tells us there are no 
Catholic boys and girls. 


Franz Werfel has increased 
interest in St. Bernadette. 
During the life time of 
the Saint, M. Henri Lasserre was granted a 
cure and in gratitude wrote an account of 
Lourdes. Our Lady of Lourdes (Guild Press, 
172 pp., $.50— Paper) is an abridged trans- 
lation from the original French. The story is 
authentic and accurate. Much of the book 
consists of dialogue that heightens the interest. 
Young and old will find enjoyment and in- 
spiration in Our Lady of Lourdes. 


St. Bernadette 


The Liguorian Pamphlet 
Office has just acquired a 
supply of the latest book 
by Father Jos. Schrijvers, 
C.Ss.R. Bishop Edwin V. O’Hara has trans- 
lated With the Divine Retreat Master. The 
Divine Master Himself talks to His chosen 
priests. The meditations are informal but 
deeply spiritual reflections. This book may be 
used for a ten-day retreat or as a meditation 
book during the year. It is recommended to 
priests. 


Retreat for 
Priests 


Rev. Felix A. Morlion, 
The Apostolate OP., gives us the fruits 
of Public Opinion of his wide experience in 

The Apostolate of Public 
Opinion (Fides, Montreal, 233 pp., $1.00 — 
Paper cover). Father Morlion has been active 
in the spreading of Catholic information to 
the press. His work began in Belgium and 
has taken him to various countries of Europe 
and South America. Mrs. Anna M. Brady, 
the director of the American Center of In- 
formation for God, outlines the development 
of the Pro Deo Movement. The purpose of 
this highly organized movement is to form 
the leaders of public opinion and to send out 
a regular news service that headlines the 
Catholic news of the day. The Pro Deo 
Apostolate uses all means that can help to 
make the Catholic viewpoint understood in 
influential circles. Many non-Catholics have 
voiced their appreciation of this service. This 
book is a true mine of information on this 
part of Catholic Action. The techniques of 
forming public opinion are explained. Every 
Catholic layman or priest who is interested 
in winning the world for Christ would do well 
to read this excellent work. Anyone who 
wishes for information about this type of 
Catholic Action should write to CIP 5, 
Beekman Street, New York City. 


Jan Karski has written 
The Story of the Secret 


The Polish 
“Underground” State (Houghton Mifflin, 


391 pp., $3.00). A few 
days before the German invasion of Poland 
Karski was called to the colors. Then in a 


brief space came the rout of the Polish, his 
capture by the Russians, his exchange to the 
Germans, and his escape from the German 
prison train. After this whirlwind of events 
Karski began his work as an agent of the 
Underground. His work as liaison officer be- 
tween the Polish Government in Exile and 
the Underground enabled him to acquire an 
accurate knowledge of the undercover oper- 
ations against the Nazis. 

The Polish people never accepted the 
occupation. For them the only legal govern- 
ment was the Government in Exile and its 
delegates in the underground. The organization 
of the Underground was so complete that 
it deserved the designation of The Secret 
State. All the political parties had representa- 
tives in the parliament of the people. An army 
was formed. The techniques of forged docu- 
ments and of sabotage were worked out to 
the last detail. An elaborate school system was 
evolved. In one year in the Warsaw district 
alone over 85,000 children were under in- 
struction; 1700 graduated from High School. 
There was one photographer who specialized 
in making ambiguous photographs that could 
either be claimed or denied as circumstances 
would dictate. Newspapers were published and 
circulated under the very eyes of the Ger- 
mans. One editor used to mail a copy of his 
paper to the Gestapo Headquarters to save 
them the trouble of searching for a copy. 

The spirit of the Underground was an un- 
dying hatred for the Germans. The oath of 
loyalty was taken with the Crucifix in one’s 
hand. Some of the methods of the Under- 
ground are difficult to justify. But the Polish 
men and women who are suffering could easily 
be in good faith about these techniques. The 
Secret State outlines a picture of the Under- 
ground in action. It is an interesting book. 


My Requiem 


Father Stedman has re- 
Missal 


cently published a new Missal 
that will make an ideal re- 
membrance as a death card. My Requiem 
Missal (128 pp., 25 cents, paper cover) con- 
tains space to be used as a Mass card. The 
Masses for the funeral, the Month’s Mind 
and the Anniversary day form the principal 
part of the Missal. The doctrine on indul- 
gences and on Purgatory is also explained. 


Prayer Cards for 


David Hennessy has 
G. K. Chesterton 


been the apostle of de- 
votion to Chesterton, 
Belloc, and Gill. He has printed memorial 
cards for free distribution to the admirers of 
Chesterton. On the cards are printed the 
Introit for the Mass on the day of his death, 
and also the lines by Walter de la Mare about 
the Knight of the Holy Ghost. Copies may be 
obtained by writing to David Hennessy at 
Maryfarm, Rr. 4, Easton, Pennsylvania. 
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In a horribly nervous condition, the young 
bridegroom appealed to the clergyman in a 
loud whisper at the close of the ceremony: 

“Is it kisstomary to cuss the bride?” L 

The clergyman replied: “Not soon, but yet. 


* 


_: “That hotel clerk is nice isn’t he?” 
.. “How come?” 
Mrs.: “See what he wrote after my name? 


‘Suite sixteen.’ ” ” 


Little Lester: “Say, Auntie, is it all right 
to call Nell ‘Nellie’?” 

Auntie: “Yes, dear.” . 

Lester: “And Grace ‘Gracie’?” 

Auntie: “Of course.” , 

Lester: “And Gertrude ‘Gertie’?” 

Auntie: “Yes — yes, dear.” 

Lester: “And how about Belle?” 


* 


Ecstatic Ethel: “Oh, Jack was just wonder- 
ful. He said I was as beautiful as a poem.” 

Phlegmatic Phyllis: “Perhaps he just scanned 
your feet.” 2 


Observer: “That’s quite a large skating rink 
you’ve got there.” f ; 

Owner: “Yes, it has a seating capacity 
of 500.” i 


Larry: “Why do you take your salary to 
the bank every week?” , 
Harry: “Well, it’s too small to go by itself.” 


* 


The young lady boarded a bus filled with 
rush-hour passengers. 

Immediately a young man got up, but 
before he could open his mouth, the girl said: 
“Thank you so much, but I’d rather stand.” 

He raised his hat politely and said: “I —” 

“I assure you,” she interrupted, “I prefer 
to stand.” 

“All right, lady,” said the young man 


desperately, “you stand; I’m just trying to . 


get off here.” 
aK 


“They ought to charge by weight,” grumbled 
the thin man as a very stout man got on a bus 
and sat down beside him, squeezing him 
against the window. 

The fat man gave him one look and 
retorted: “If they did, it wouldn’t be worth 
their while stopping to pick you up.” 


City Visitor: “Which is correct, ‘a hen is 
sitting,’ or ‘a hen is setting’?” 

Farmer: “I don’t know, and I don’t care. 
All I bother about is when she cackles, is she 
laying or is she lying.” 


* 


Motorist: “How far is it to the next town?” 

Native: “Nigh on to five miles as the 
crow flies.” 

Motorist: “Well, how far is it if a crow 
has to walk and carry an empty gasoline can?” 


* 


Dentist: “And now, young man, what kind 
of a filling would you like in that tooth?” 
Little Boy: “Chocolate.” 


* 


A Londoner got on a bus with a 100-pound 
bomb under his arm and sat down. 

“What’s that you’ve got on your lap?” 
asked the conductor. 

“It’s a delayed action bomb. I’m taking 
it to the police station,” came the answer. 

“Goodness!” said the conductor. “You don’t 
want to carry a thing, like that on your lap. 
Put it under the seat!” 


* 


Angry Customer: “Waiter, you don’t expect 
me to eat this stuff. I want you to call the 
manager.” 

Waiter: “That wouldn’t help any, sir; he 
won't eat it either.” 


* 


A youngster went into the parlor to see 
a visitor who was with his father. 

“Well, my little man,” said his father’s 
friend, “what are you looking at me for?” 

“Why,” replied the boy, “daddy told me 
that you were a self-made man, and I want 
to see what you look like.” 

“Quite right,” said the gratified guest, 
although ugly and fat, “I am a self-made 
man.” 


“But what did you make yourself like that 
for?” asked the boy. 


* 


Chemistry Professor: “What can you tell 
me about nitrates?” 

Student: “Well — er —they’re a lot cheaper 
than day rates.” , 
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Invitation to Devotion 


Besides publishing THE LIGUORIAN, the Redemptorist 
Fathers at Oconomowoc have for many years been 
publishing ; 


Perpetual Help 


which is the monthly bulletin of the confraternity of Our 


Mother of Perpetual Help. PERPETUAL HELP BULLETIN is 
dedicated 


1. To the praise of Mary, the Virgin Mother of God, 
under the title of Mother of Perpetual Help, but also 
under any of the other titles by which she is honored 
in heaven or on earth. 


2. To the awakening, preserving and increasing of 
true devotion to Mary, the Mother of mankind, because 
she is a Mother of Perpetual Help in both spiritual and 


material needs, and because no true child of Mary can 
ever be lost. 


3. To the honor of Christian womanhood, which has 
been elevated and ennobled, both in its virgins and in 
its mothers, through the immaculate virgin and mother 
whom the Son of God gave as a model to the world. 


4. To the forthright condemnation of every evil that 
contributes to the degradation and enslavement of 
womanhood. 


The BULLETIN is a non-profit venture, accepting no paid 
advertising, turning all income over to the furtherance of 
its cause. Its editors, writers and managers give their time 
and energies gratis to that cause. LIGUORIAN subscribers 
are invited to subscribe to PERPETUAL HELP. The cost is 
$1.00 per year. 

















Motion Picture Guide 





Tux Przvoe: J condemn indecent and immoral motion pictures, ond 


those which glorify crime and criminals. 1 promise to do all that I can 
to strengthen public opinion and to unite with all who protest against 
them. I acknowledge my obligation to form a right conscience about 
pictures that are dangerous to my moral life. As a member of the 
Legion of Decency, I pledge myself to remain away from them. I 
promise, further, to stay away altogether from places of amusement 
whick show them as a matter of policy. 


The following films have been rated as unobjectionable by the board 


of reviewers: 
UNOBJECTIONABLE 


FOR GENERAL PATRONAGE 2° 


Reviewed This Week 


ere elly 
tah 
Previously Reviewed 
Teves the Pecos 
Crazy ts 
eg Prairie Rangers 
Enchanted . The 
ting Lady, The (documentary) 
Great Mike, The 




















This Man’s Navy 


Topeka Terror 

Town Went Wild, The 
nseen, The 

When the Lights Go on Again 

Whispering Skull. The 

Wild Horse Phantom 





UNOBJECTIONABLE 
FOR ADULTS 


Reviewed This Week 
Bring on the Girls 
Crime Doctor’s Courage, The 
Crime, Inc. 
Hotel Berlin 

Powered 
It’s a Pleasure 
udan 


. . Previously Reviewed 
Adventures of Kitty O’Day 
And Now. Tomorrow 
Army Wives 
Belle of the Yukon 

1 e East 

















( Kid 
Circumstantial Evidence 
. The 


Conspirators, The 
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Having Wonderful Crime 


Here Come the Waves 
Hi Beautiful 
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